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LEADERS OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IV 
John Henry Albin 


By H. C. Pearson 


All who are. well acquainted with 
the history of the New Hampshire 
bar during the past forty years will 
agree'that in a high place upon its 
roll of professional achievement should 
be written the name of John Henry 
Albin. And any . publication which 
is endeavoring to summarize the 
careers of living leaders of the state 
must give early recognition td his 
record; not only because of his posi- 
tion and prestige as a lawyer, but 
also because of his extensive interests 
and influence in railroad and other 
business circles. 

General Albin is of English descent, 
being the grandson of William Albin, 
who came from England to America 
in the latter part of the eighteenth 
century and settled at Randolph, 
Vt. He had five children, the third 
of whom and oldest son was John, 
named for anuncle. This John Albin, 
the father of the subject of oursketch 
did an extensive freighting business 
from Boston to Laconia and inter- 
mediate points in the days before the 
railroads came. He was an’ active, 
energetic and successful business man 
and a public-spirited citizen, a pioneer 
Republican in politics and an ardent 
abolitionist. 

He married July 15, 1839, Emily, 
daughter of Judge David White, a 
leading citizen of Bow, and to them 
three children were born: John Henry; 


Lizzie W., who married Brigadier 
General Northcott of the United 
States Army in the War of the Rebel- 
lion, and whose son is the present 
minister from this country to the 
republic of Colombia; and Charles 
Fremont, who died in infancy. 

John Henry Albin was born at 
West Randolph, Vt., October 17, 
1843. During his childhood days 
his parents resided at Bow and Con- 
cord, N. H., and there he obtained 
his early education, preparing at the 
Concord High School for adrhission 
to Dartmouth College. From the 
latter institution he graduated with 
honor in the class of 1864, receiving 
the degree of Bachelor of Arts, fol- 
lowed, in course, three years later, 
by the further degree of Master of 
Arts. ; 

Mr. Albin made early choice of 
the legal profession as his life work 
and immediately upon graduation 
from college entered upon a course of 
study in the law office of one of the 
leading practitioners and jurists of 
his day, Hon. Ira A. Eastman of 
Concord, for some time a judge of 
the Supreme Court of the state. — 

In October, 1867, Mr. Albin was 
admitted to practice in the courts 
of the state and in April, 1868, his 
friend as well as mentor, Judge East- 
man, recognized his ability, faithful- 
ness and promise by taking him into 
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partnership. In December of the 
same year the late Samuel B. Page, 
Esq., removed from Warren to Con- 
cord and entered the firm, which at 


once took a front rank place among: 


the legal partnerships of the day. | 

In this honorable and lucrative 
éonnection Mr. Albin continued until 
1874 when the firm dissolved. He 
then entered into partnership with 
Hon. Mason W. Tappan, previously 
Member of Congress and afterwards 
attorney-general of the state. Other 
partners whom General Albin has 
had in more recent years have in- 
cluded Mayor Nathaniel E. Martin 
of Concord and William H. Sawyer, 
Esq., of the same city. And at times, 
for considerable periods, he has prac- 
ticed alone. ’ 

Within the present year Mr. Albin 
has largely retired from the active 
practice of the profession with which 
he has been so long, so honorably 
and so successfully connected. He 
still retains some especial clients and 
causes and his familiar figure will 
not be entirely missing from the 
courts upon which for more than two- 
score years he has left the impress of 
his intellect and learning. But to a 
very large degree he is carrying out 
a definite purpose of laying down the 
burdens he has long carried of a 
large and important practice. 

Mr. Albin ‘entered the bar with an 
excellent equipment for its battles. 
His mind was broad, sound and well- 
balanced; his brain, keen, analytical 
and comprehensive. An_ excellent 
general education had placed a firm 
foundation beneath the special legal 
studies which he prosecuted with ardor 
under eminent tutelege. 

As was to be expected, under these 
circumstances, his professional suc- 
cess was immediate and soon grew 
to be great. But this fact did not 
operate to make him relax his efforts 
or abate his labors. Throughout 
his career he has been a student and 
a worker, adding the knowledge of 
books to the valuable products of 
wide and close observation. Hisjudg- 
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ment of men is intuitive and won- 
derfully correct and another factor 
in his great success has been his power 
of logical reasoning, calm, clear and 
candid. 

Mr. Albin’s law practice has been 
largely though by no means exclu- 
sively in the important field of -cor- 
poration law, for which his training, 
experience and mental endowments 
have especially fitted him. But in 
other branches of his profession he 
has made a reputation of almost 
equal lustre. His conduct of the 
defense in several important criminal 
causes brought him fame, while his 
eloquence and lucidity as an advocate 
have made his services as much in 
demand for jury pleadings and for 
conduct of varied cases in trial courts 
as for the wise counsel of private 
practice and the learned exposition 
of the law before the highest tribunals. 

While his devotion to his profession 
has been great Mr. Albin has not 
allowed it to absorb his entire atten- 
tion, but has kept his life many- 
sided and broadly developed. Busi- 
ness life, political life, fraternal life, 
all have had their shares in his career, 
nor has he missed the pleasures of 
books, art and cultured society. 

Always a Republican in politics 
Mr. Albin has given. that party con- 
tinuously faithful support and much 
active service and valuable counsel. 
In 1872 he was elected to the state 
House of Representatives from Ward 
Five, Concord, and served ‘upon the 
important judiciary committee. Re- 
elected in 1873 he was made chairman 
of the committee on railroads; and 
in both terms was a recognized leader 
of his party on the floor of the House. 
In 1875, while a legal resident of the 
town of Henniker, he was chosen to 
represent that town in the legislature 
of 1876 and again served upon the 
principal committee, judiciary, with 
additional appointments as chairman 
of important special committees. 

Mr. Albin was a valuable legislator, 
one of a type of which the state today 
stands in need; an industrious worker 
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an able, clear-visioned and successful 
leader. In more recent years the 
pressure of his professional and busi- 
ness duties have kept Mr. Albin 
from the prominent participation< in 
public life which well might have been 
his;. but,now that he has secured in a 
measure a respite from these cares his 
friends and admirers hope that he will 
lend a favorable ear to the calls for his 
reéntrance upon the field of public 
service. 

Outside of his legal reputation, 
General Albin is best and most widely 
known as a railroad manager. He 
took an early interest in the Concord 
Street Railway, became its president 
and principal owner, developed it 
to the point of successful and satis- 
factory operation and sold it to the 
Concord & Montreal Railroad, by 
whose lessor, the Boston & Maine 
Railroad, it is now operated. For 
the excellent service in this regard 
which the city of Concord and its 
suburbs enjoy, much credit is due and 
is generally given’ to Mr. Albin. 

Mr. Albin has been much interested 
also, for a long time and is now in the 
steam railroads of the Connecticut 
river valley, in New Hampshire, 
Vermont and Massachusetts; being 
president and a director of the Sulli- 
van County Railroad of New Hamp- 
shire; a director of the Connecticut 
River Railroad, a Massachusetts and 
New Hampshire corporation; and a 
director of the Vermont Valley Rail- 
road in Vermont. The large place 
which these roads are likely to occupy 
in the future development and pros- 
perity of New England are but an- 
other instance of the far-sighted 
wisdom which is one of Mr., Albin’s 
characteristics. 

Another side of General Albin’s 
versatile and vigorous life is that 
which he has devoted to membership 
in fraternal orders. Almost forty 
years ago he became a member of 


Rumford Lodge, Number 46, Inde- 


pendent Order of Odd Fellows, of 
Concord, subsequently transferring his 
membership to White Mountain Lodge, 
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Number 5, in the same city; and dur- 
ing his residence in Henniker being one 
of the founders of Crescent Lodge, 
Number 60, of that town. 

After filling the chairs in the sub- 
ordinate lodge he was chosen repre- 
sentative to the grand lodge of this 
jurisdiction and there climbed the 
ladder of official succession until in 
1879: he was elected grand master. 
In September, 1881, he represented 
the grand lodge of New Hampshire 
in the sovereign grand lodge at its 
session in Cincinnati, Ohio, and was 
a member of that body for several 
subsequent sessions, being a part of 
the time representative of the grand 
encampment and holding office for 
a term as grand warden of the sover- 
eign grand lodge. 

At the session held in Cincinnati 
in September, 1881, a committee of 
five members was appointed to pre- 
pare a degree for the Patriarchs 
Militant branch of the order. By 
the committee this work was intrusted 
to Mr. Albin who conscientiously 
devoted to it all his great ability, 
with most satisfactory results. The 
committee accepted his revort as did 
the sovereign grand lodze, unani- 
mously, at its session of the following 
year in Baltimore. 

This committee was continued until 
the next session of the grand body, 
held at Providence, R. I., in Septem- 
ber, 1883, when it was discharged. 
At the session of September, 1884, at 
Minneapolis, Minn:, Mr. Albin was 
made chairman of the committee on 
patriarchal branch of the order, and 
at the same session a special commit- 
tee was appointed for the purpose of 
making any revision that might be 
deemed necessary, so far asthat degree 
was concerned; and also to report 
such legislation as might be necessary 
to carry it into full effect. Mr. Albin 
and two others were appointed on 
this committee, of which Mr. Albin 
was chairman, with mstructions to 
report at the session of the sovereign 
grand lodge at Baltimore, Md., in 
September, 1885. 
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Mr. Albin was one of the founders 
of the New Hampshire Odd Fellows 
Home and served as one of its trustees 
until 1904, when he resigned. In 
all his fraternal work General Albin 
took and still takes great interest, 
and the order of Odd Fellows in state 
and nation owes him much for his 
devoted and valuable labors in its 
behalf. 

Nor do the activities which have 
been mentioned exhaust the catalogue 
of Mr. Albin’s interests. The son 
of a farmer, he always has had a fond- 
ness for country life and has realized 
the importance of agriculture as the 
basis ef all prosperity. For a num- 
ber of years he owned and carried on 
an extensive farm at Henniker. 

The fact that his handsome Con- 
cord home shelters one of the finest 
private libraries in New Hampshire 
is another exponent of his varied and 
cultured’ tastes. Of distinguished 
personal appearance, General Albin 
first impresses one who meets him by 
the kindly courtesy of his manner. 
Later, as one becomes acquainted 
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with his mental processes, there is 
added to this feeling admiration for 
the power of his personality, the 
accurate precision of his judgment 
and his facts and the adequacy of 
their expression. ‘One of New Hamp- 
shire’s really strong.men”’ is the ver- 
dict often passed upon him by his 
contemporaries. 

Mr. Albin married September 5, 
1872, Georgia A. Modica of Henniker, 
who died July 31, 1902. Their child- 
ren were Henry A., born February 
5, 1875, and Edith G., born August 5, 
1878. The former was educated at 
the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, Boston, and since has been 
engaged in railroad management in 
New England and the West. 

The daughter is the wife of John 
H. Buck, a prominent lawyer who 
resides at Hartford, Conn. 

On January 25, 1911, Mr. Albin 
was united in marriage with Ella 
Sargent Dickinson at Lowell, Mass., 
a lady of grace, intelligence and social 
charm fitting her husband’s distin- 
guished place in New Hampshiredife. 





OCTOBER 
By Eva Beede Odell 


Hail! all hail to thee, October! 
Gayest month in all the year! 
Welcome harvest, fruit and vintage, 
e Painted leaf and sky so clear! 
Green with red and yellow blending 
Make the earth a pageant fair. 
O, the joy just to be living 
In the crisp autumnal air! 


Goldenrod and purple aster 
Bright in roadside borders grow. 

’Midst the dark leaves of black alder 
Coral-red the berries glow. 

All along the moss-grown fences 
How the nimble squirrels jump! 


They are hoarding stores for winter; 
Filled with nuts their cheeks are plump. 

















Marlow Village 


MARLOW ANNIVERSARY 
Historical Address by Hon. Alfred F. Howard 


Among the numerous towns in the 
State whose charters were granted in 
1761, quite a number of which have 
formally celebrated their 150th anni- 
versary the present year, is the little 
town of Marlow, in the northern 
part of Cheshire County, where such 
celebration was held on Thursday, 
August 24, in connection with the 
“Old Home Day”’ observance which 
the people of Marlow have held nearly 
every year since the festival was first 
regularly recognized, in 1899. 

Marlow is unquestionably to be 
classed among the ‘‘hill towns” of 
New Hampshire, its lowlands being 
nearly 1000 feet above the sea level, 
while its greatest elevation is more 
than 2000. It is, moreover, dis- 
tinctively a “back town,” in that it 
is located more than 15 miles from 
the nearest railway station. While 
considerable manufacturing—mainly 
of leather, lumber, and various wood 
products—has been done within its 
borders during the greater portion of 
its history, its leading industry has 
always been that of agriculture. 
While few of its people have attained 
great wealth, prosperity has been the 





rule among them, industry, frugality 
and stability being their leading 
characteristics. 

The population numbered 207 in 
1775, 313 when the first federal 
census was taken in 1790, and grad- 
ually increased till 1860 when it 
reached the highest point, there being 
then 813 people in town. Since then 
there has been a steady decline, until, 
at the last census, the population was 
returned at 425. This, however is 
47 more than were returned for the 
town of Lempster which adjoins it 
on the north and is territorially larger. 
These two towns, which are somewhat 
similar in their natural characteristics, 
were classed together for the election 
of a representative during the early 
years of the present state government, 
1804 being the first year when Marlow 
alone chose a representative, in the 
person of Elisha Huntley who had 
represented both towns in the previ- 
ous legislature, and who was for sev- 
eral years subsequently chosen. 

Both Lempster and Marlow were 
chartered in 1761, but the former held 
no special recognition of the anniver- 
sary. The latter took due note of 
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the same, the town having formally 
voted to observe it, and appointed a 
committee of arrangements consisting 
of Elgin A. Jones, present representa- 
tive in the legislature, George F. Gee 








= 
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and Perley E. Fox to carry the pro- 
posed action into effect. 

The attendance upon the occasion 
was larger than the present popula- 
tion of the town, large delegations 
from all the neighboring towns being 
present, and many natives and former 
residents from a distance. A free 
luncheon was served to all visitors 
at the noon hour, about 600 in all 
being fed at the several halls where 
tables were set and in the homes of 
residents. ; 

The literary and historical exer- 
cises were held in Jones’ Hall, which 
has long been the public meeting 
place for the town, and continued 
both forenoon and afternoon, Elgin A. 
Jones Esq., Chairman of the Com- 
mittee of Arrangements, serving as 
president of the day in a most accept- 
able manner. 

The forenoon exercises opened with 
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prayer by Rev. G. J. Buckley, pastor 
of the Methodist Church, which is now 
the only one where regular services 
are maintained in town, although 
Baptist, Universalist and Christian 
churches have flourished here at 
different times in the past. 

After appropriate introductory re- 
marks by the presiding officer, Perley 
E. Fox of Marlow, Charles A. Perkins 
of Manchester, a native of the town, 
son of the late Dr. Marshall Perkins, 
and a member of the present state 
legislature; Dr. J. F. Butler of Spof- 
ford, also a native, now 80 years 


‘of age, and who has practiced his 


profession at Spofford for fifty-five 
years, and Hon. Geo. F. Tinker of 
New London, Conn., another loyal 
son of Marlow, were successively 
called upon and entertainingly ad- 
dressed the audience, Dr. Butler’s con- 
tribution being of the poetical order, 
and abounding in sentimental reminis- 
cences; while Mr. Tinker spoke at 
considerable length, dwelling upon the 
character and characteristics of many 
notable old time residents of the town. 














Perley E. Fox 


The afternoon exercises were 
opened by an address by Rev. J. L. 
Seward, D. D., of Keene, a native of 
the neighboring town of Sullivan, 
who, was familiar with Marlow and 
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its people in his earlier years, and has 
often been heard by them, with pleas- 
ure. He recounted many things of 
interest concerning the town and was 
listened to with attention and delight. 

After a brilliant vocal duet by 
Misses Weeks and Gee, Hon. Alfred F. 
Howard of Portsmouth, a native of 
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down that diminishing vista till we 
get to the beginning of things. 

As in the case of many of the inte- 
rior towns of New Hampshire, Gov. 
Benning Wentworth may be held 
responsible for our existence. It was 
on Oct. 7, 1761, that the doughty old 
governor, whose florid face and crim- 





4 Hon. Alfred F. Howard 


Marlow, in whose success the people 
of the town have all taken due pride, 
was introduced and delivered the 
following 


HISTORICAL ADDRESS 


A century and a half—what a long 
time it is to look back! Let us gaze 


son coat may be seen today hanging 
on the walls of the state house in 
Concord—it was on that autumn day 
that he issued a charter to William 
Noyes and 65 associates, granting 
them the territory that we see around 
us. The original tract included 23,040 
acres, and the projected settlement 


Hon. Alfred F. Howard, of Portsmouth, was born in Marlow, February 16, 1842, a son of Ervin and Philinda (Simonds) Howard. 


He was educated at Marlow Academy and the N. H. Conference Seminary at 
and Hon. 8. oe Bowers of Newport, was admitted to the bar in*1868, and immediately commenced 


since been his home. 


Tilton; studied law with the late Hon. W. H. H. Allen 
practice in Portsmouth which has 


He was city solicitor from 1869 to 1871, U. S. ‘Deputy Collector of Customs, in 1871 to 1872, and Collector for 


twelve years, till 1885, when he resigned and engaged with the late Hon. Frank Jones in the organization of the Granite State Fire 


Ins. Co., of which he is Secretary, and to whose business he 


has given his undivided attention. 
but he has never sought office at the hands of his party, and has declined 


e has been an earnest Republican 
repeated invitations to be a cantlidate for high position. 


He is a Knight Templar Mason and ee connected with the North Congregational Church of Portsmouth. He married, in 


1869, Eliza, daughter of Hon. Amos 


Fiske, who died in 1875, leaving one son, Arthur F., who graduated from Amherst College i in 


1895. Subsequently he married Miss Mabel Y. Smith of Willimantic, Conn. 
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was christened Marlow. But Marlow 
was not the only child that came into 
the world during that time. The 
royal magistrate never did anything 
by halves, and that year he brought 
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forth no less than 77 other townships, 
60 on the west bank of the Connecti- 
cut river, and 16 beside Marlow on the 
east bank. Granting so many char- 
ters over unknown and _ unsettled 
territory was the source of serious 
trouble later. 

This prolific production was no 
doubt the result of the governor’s 
great ambition to control as much 
territory as possible. The western 
boundary of our state was at that 
time undetermined. Nobody lived 
there but red deer and red Indians. 
Massachusetts wanted to lay hold of 
the country round about, but Gov- 
Wentworth knew that if he could 
charter towns and plant actual settle- 
ments, they would hold down the land 
till he could claim jurisdiction over 
it. Incidentally, it may be remarked 
that the governor always reserved a 
liberal slice for himself in making 
these grants. In case of our own 
town he cut out a nice little plat of 
500 acres in the southwest corner. 

We are not so fortunate as our 
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neighboring town of Henniker, to be 
the only one of our kind in the United 
States. There are three other Mar- 
lows in the country, located in three 
different states. We must look across 
the water for our nominal ancestor. 
There is a town in Buckinghamshire, 
England, five miles from Maidenhead, 
a town now containing about 5,000 
population, called Great Marlow; and 
it is probable that some of our first 
settlers emigrated from there, reach- 
ing here by way of Connecticut. 

It is one of the plagues of the his- 
torian that just as soon as he thinks 
he has a fact well established, some 
one arises and confronts it with an 
earlier fact which causes our first fact 
to take a back seat. Now 1761 is the 
real date of the birth of Marlow, as 
you see printed all around you today. 
But, as a matter of fact, there is a 
sort of shadow town that was laid out 
here eight years earlier. On Jan. 1, 
1753, Gov. Wentworth granted this 
region under the name of Addison. 
When he issued the charter it is said 
that he did not expect an actual set- 
tlement to be made, but he just laid - 
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it out on paper to keep Massachusetts 
from getting hold of it. Addison and 
Marlow are both good literary names; 
but for my part, I do not regret 
that Addison was still-born. 

Most of the 66 grantees of the town- 
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ship of Marlow were residents of Con- 
necticut, principally from Lyme and 
Colchester; but only three, so far as 
we know, became actual settlers. 
These were William Noyes, Samuel 
Gustin and Nehemiah Royce; and of 
these names, the foremost of the three 
is Gustin. ° 
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or records of deeds. It is probable he 
came from some adjoining town in 
Connecticut. Numerous deeds of 
land both from and to Samuel Gustin, 
Sr., and Jr., are recorded in that town. 
The first is to be found under date of 
1734. The first deed given by Samuel 
Gustin after. reaching Marlow was 


Rev. Osmon C. Baker, D. D. 


The records of our state library 
show that Samuel and John Gustin 
were brothers and came from Lyme, 
Conn., and that Samuel always re- 
mained single, but a recent search of 
the records of Lyme show there were 
two, Samuel Gustin, Sr. and Samuel 
Gustin, Jr., but no mention is made of 
John Gustin either in vital statistics 


dated Sept. 29, 1766. It would seem 
to be uncertain whether it was Samuel, 
Sr., or Samuel, Jr., who became a set- 
tler here, but dates of deeds would 
indicate that it was the latter. “He 
married Mary Tommas, June 1, 1741, 
and the records show the birth of nine 
children, the last occurring June 21, 
1764. Records would also indicate 


Rev. Osmon Cleander Baker who may well be designated Marlow’s most distinguished son, was born in that town July 30,1812. He 

was educated at Wilbraham, Mass., Academy and Wesleyan University; was instructor in Newbury, Vt. Seminary And afterwards 
resident, serving ten years in all; entered active service in the Methodist Ministry as a member of the N. H. Conference in 1844, bei 
located at Rochester; was Presiding Elder of the Dover District in 1846; a professor in the Methodist Biblical Institute at Conco 


from 1847 to 1850, when he became president of the same. 
serving with distinction till his death, December 20, 1871. 


In 1852 he was made a Bishop by the Methodist General Conference, 
Wesleyan University conferred on him the degree of D.D., in 1852. 
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that both were married and had fam- 
ilies, instead of Samuel being single 
as stated in the New Hampshire rec- 
ords. The Gustins were large owners 
of land in Lyme, the most part being 
located in that part of the town known 
as East Lyme. 

But the Gustin brothers did not 
long remain alone in the new settle- 
ment. Many of the paper proprietors 
sold their rights to men like Joseph 


Tubbs, Jasper and Nathan Huntley,. 


and Elisha and Solomon Mack, also 
to others. Previous to 1767 no less 


than fifteen famiiles had placed them- 
selves in this township. 

In 1768 Rev. Ebenezer Mack was 
given one hundred acres of land by 
the Gustins on condition that he would 


settle in Marlow. He was a Baptist 
minister and preached to the people 
in the neighborhood for several years 
before a Baptist church or church of 
any kind was organized. According 
to one authority his old log house was 
succeeded in 1779 by a frame one, the 
second in town. 

I have no doubt this is true. I well 
remember, when a small boy, going 
into an old house on the Mack farm 
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that was fast going to decay, but of ’ 
fine architectural proportions, and 
some of the old crockery, furniture 
and other household articles, left as 
they had been used by the occupants, 
indicated that the house was formerly 
occupied by a family of some promi- 
nence. 

The first known meeting of the pro- 


.prietors was convened at the house 


of Benjamin Hyde, at Lyme, Conn., 
Nov. 24, 1764, when Jonathan Peck 
was chosen moderator and William 
Noyes clerk. The last meeting held 





in Connecticut was in March, 1765, at 
the house of Marshfield Parsons. At 
this time John Mather, Martin Lord 
and Samuel Gustin were chosen pro- 
prietors’ committee. The first re- 
corded transaction in Marlow bears 
date of April 27, 1765, when a plot of 
seventy acres was laid out by the above 
committee. A town organization was 
effected in March, 1766, when Joseph 
Tubbs was chosen moderator; Samuel 
Gustin, clerk, and Joseph Tubbs, Sam- 
uel Gustin and Martin Lord, select- 
men. 

On June 15, 1768, a meeting con- 
vened at the house of Joseph Tubbs, 
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when it was voted to lay out a “rode” 
from the west side of the town toward 
New Concord and Limbrick (Stod- 
dard), and one toward Keene. This 
was an important event and I can well 
understand how patiently and earn- 
estly these old settlers must have 
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with forfeiture of charter because 
they had not complied with the pro- 
vision whereby each one had agreed 
within five years to plant and culti- 
vate five out of every fifty acres of 
land in his allotment “and continue 
to improve and settle ye same.” A 





- oboe $ fers 


worked to construct this long stretch 


of road. a oe 

While the early settlers were trying 
to cut their way through the forest, 
other troubles were brewing. In 1771 
they got a summons from the gover- 
nor at Portsmouth, threatening them 


petition was drawn up, signed by six 
original proprietors and 29 owners of 
purchased rights, and they sent Sam- 
uel Gustin over to Portsmouth to 
negotiate. In this petition they state 
that the proprietors of Marlow have 
been ‘‘Thrown into the uttermost con- 
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sternation” on account of ‘‘Mason’s 
pattent.” The owners of the latter 
grant had ‘‘caused this line of their 
pattent to be run ‘and ascertained, 
whereby it appeared that more than a 
mile in breadth through (our) town- 
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sadly situated, being taxed alternately 
by the towns, some years by both. 
Marlow claimed title to the land by 
priority of charter; Stoddard because 
it was bounded on the west by the 
‘“‘curve line,’ which line was the west- 











ship was included in the pattent 
aforesaid.” 

This was bad enough to have an 
overlaying claim a mile wide right 
through the town, but that was not 
all. There was no definition of the 
line between Marlow and Stoddard. 
The inhabitants of the “Strip,’’as the 
disputed territory was called, were 














ern boundary of New Hampshire as 
conveyed to Mason by royal charter. 

‘The boundary was not settled till 
long after the Revolution; and then 
the judgment was considered most 
unjust to our town. A remonstrance 
was presented to the general court at 
Concord, dated Marlow, June 4, 1798, 
signed by Elijah Frink in behalf of 
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the petitioners. This petition may be 
found on our town records, and the 
spelling contained therein is certainly 
unique. Persons now engaged in re- 
forming the present method of spelling 
especially our ex-president of the 


Hon. James Burnap 


United States, would do well to con- 
sult this record. 

The last petition contained spelling 
of the same character, but it made 
use of still more vigorous language, 
which demonstrated how serious the 
situation was regarded by the peti- 
tioners. This ought to have melted 
the hearts of the legislators of that 
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day; but it did not. 
wanted was peace; 
““peaces.”” 

During the thirty years that this 
row about metes and bounds was going 
on, there was trouble about collecting 


What Marlow 
instead, it got 


taxes and also about selecting a 
representative. Stoddard was not 
the only neighbor with whom Marlow 
quarreled. A petition dated Dee. 11, 
1776, protests decidedly against ‘‘Cup- 
pleing of veraes Towns toGether in 
the western Parts of Coloney and 
allowing but one Representative to a 
Cuppling” and begging that warrants 


Hon. James Burnap, a native of the town of Nelson, born September 6, 1816, a son of Pious U. and Sally Burnap, settled in Marlow 


at the age of twenty-one years, and engaged in the tanning business in company with his older brother, Josiah, 


whose interest he sub- 


—— — The business, in which J. M. Howard was later a partner for a few years became the leading manufacturing 


ustry 0 


the town, giving employment to a large number of men. 


Mr. Burnap was active in public affairs, serving as selectman, 


representative in the legislature, State Senator in 1876 and 1877 and member of the executive council in 1879 and 1880. He was presi- 
dent of the Guaranty Savings Bank of Keene, and a director of the Citizen’s National Bank. He took much interest in agriculture, 


owning several farms, and was a member of the Grange as well as of the Masonic Order. 


He married Mary A., a daughter of Emerson 


and Delia (Way) Gilman of Lowell, Mass. He died at Marlow, October 28, 1894, leaving one daughter—Miss Sarah Abbie Burnap— 


now a resident of Keene. 
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be issued so each town may have 
individual representation. 

Another petition, dated Feb. 3, 
1778, winds up with the emphatic 
declaration: ‘‘N: B as marlow is the 
oldest Charter of any Town that Joins 
on it we think it very improper that 
other Towns Should InCroach on our 
Rights & Privileges &C.”’ It is curi- 
ous to note that in every one of these 
petitions in which the inhabitants of 
Marlow are so strenuously defending 
their dignity they write the name of 
-their town with a small m, while they 
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Continental army, all members of the 
regiment of Colonel Bellows of Wal- 


pole. The names of all appear in the 
records to be found in the state 
library. 


The Declaration of Independence 
created a third trouble for the towns 
in this neighborhood. The colonies 
were absolved from allegiance to 
British authority, and, inasmuch as 
these towns existed by virtue of royal 
charter, they were left in a “state 
of nature’? when obligations to the 
crown ceased. The inhabitants of the 








Ashuelot River and the Hills Beyond 


refer to their neighbors in capitals. 
It would seem as if Marlow had 
troubles enough of her own, but she 
was fortuhate in one thing, she never 
suffered from Indian raids. She had 
hardly got on her feet as a town, how- 
ever, before the Revolution broke out. 
In reply to an inquiry of July 31, 1775, 
Marlow sent word “There is Forty 
Seven men fit to Bear arms.” This 
probably included all the adult males 
in town, because an inventory re- 
turned only two years before men- 
tions only “thirty-four poles,” or men 
of voting age. As a matter of fact, 
the town furnished 28 men for the 


towns along the Connecticut had long 
been dissatisfied with the treatment 
received at the hands of the Continen- 
tal congress in regard to their repre- 
sentation. Complaint was made that 
towns in the eastern part of the state, 
having no greater population than 
they, were allowed a representative, 
while here, several towns were classed 
together to send one representative. 
Marlow took action in remonstrating 
Jan. 11, 1776, by appointing a com- 
mittee to act with committees from 
neighboring towns in relation to the 
matter. 

On Dec. 11, 1776, a petition signed 
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by the committees from Marlow, 
Alstead and Surry, was sent to con- 
gress, and March 10, 1778, the difficul- 
ty culminated by these towns request- 
ing their representative to withdraw. 
The matter is too long to enter into 
here and probably at this day few 
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miles of the river to send delegates to 
a convention to be held at Cornish, 
this town was represented. Conten- 
tion and turmoil only resulted from 
these councils. Appeal was finally 
made to Washington, and through his 
influence the leaders of the revolt were 


Hon. Amos F. Fiske 


remember that we came near having a 
new state bordering on the Connecti- 
cut, made of those New Hampshire 
grants that felt they had no place in 
the territory dominated by Ports- 
mouth and the aristocratic coast set- 
tlements. When the invitation was 
extended for towns within twenty 


induced to yield; and the towns east 
of the river returned their allegiance 
to New Hampshire. By this action 
the Connecticut river became, as 
nature intended it, the permanent 
boundary bweeen the adjoining states. 
The subject would hardly be worth 
dwelling upon except to show that 





Hon. Amos Flagg Fiske, son of Jonathan and Sally (Flagg) Fiske, was born in Medfield, Mass., August 1, 1805. He went to 
Marlow in 1829 when he went into partnership with hs brother-in-law. Francis D. Ellis, in a general store on Marlow Hill. In 
1845, having become sole proprietor, he removed the store to the “Plains,” now Marlow Village, where he cont:nued in business 
through life, a'so taking an act ve part in public affa.rs, though not hold ng town office to any great extent as he belonged to the 
then minority party. He served upon the school committee several years, and was also postmaster. He represented the old Tenth 
District in the State Senate in 1863-4. He was for many years a director of the Keene National Bank. He was also prominent 
in the affairs of the Methodist Church of Marlow of which he was an active m:mb2r and lib:ral sipporter. He died Jan 6, 
hall his seven children, three daughters married respectively, Dr. Marshall Perkins, Perley E. Fox,Es., and Hon. Alfred F. 

oward. 
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history in the making is not so easy 
as history in the reading. 

As the population of the state in- 
creased and communities became bet- 
ter acquainted, local jealousies faded 
into the background. During the war 
of 1812 Marlow furnished soldiers for 
the defence of Portsmouth. Those 
who enlisted were enrolled in the 
companies of Capt. Nathan Glidden 
and Capt. James M. Warner. The 
list numbers 17. Their names all 
appear in the state records. 
+} The church history of Marlow is 
varied and interesting. Unlike most 
New England towns, the leading influ- 
ence here had not been Congrega- 
tional. The frst church organization 
appears to have been Baptist. On 
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as the hero of the occasion amid great 
applause. 

In the autumn of 1781 Rev. Eleazer 
Beckwith was settled, and a meeting 
house was built, which was set east 
of the Dr. Baker place on the north 
side of the road. For some reason 
the structure was never completed. 
The building was occupied some years 
as a church, then as a schoolhouse; 
but, going to ruin, it was finally sold 
to Dr. Baker and Samuel Richardson, 
each of whom from its timbers con- 
structed a barn. These barns had~ 
been constructed long before I was 
born, but I remember the site of the 
old meeting house, and my father then 
owned the Samuel Richardson place, 
and the barn referred to was near our 








I. O. O. F. Hall 


Oct. 20, 1777, twenty-two persons 
joined the covenant of that society, 
which number was gradually increased 
until in 1800 there were 292 persons 
enrolled, including residents from all 
the adjoining towns. The first min- 
ister to have charge of the church in 
Marlow was Rev. Caleh Blood, who 
remained here for three years, or until 
the latter part of 1780. 

In the war of the Rebellion, Marlow 
was well represented. The records 
show that 37 residents of the town 
enlisted and went to the front, while 
28 residents sent substitutes. I well 
remember that Joseph Wetherby was 
the first wounded soldier to return to 
Marlow and at an amateur theatrical 
performance held in the hall con- 
nected with the hotel he was presented 








Methodist Church 


Jones Hall 


house and often mentioned as a relic 
of the old church. 

Meanwhile a town meeting house 
was under way, which was begun in 
1792. The town was asked several 
times to aid in completing it, but on 
account of the diversity of religious 
opinion, no money was granted and 
the proprietors, or pew-owners, finally 
finished the structure, though not till 
about the year 1800. In 1845 it was 
taken down and removed to the Plains, 
used for a while as a sort of Union 
church and finally for the town hall. 

Elder Beckwith, as he was called, 
preached at the Baptist meeting house 
from 1781 till 1799, when he was dis- 
missed and removed to Unity. He 
had charge there for a year, when he 
was again called to Marlow, this time to 
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the new or town meeting house, where 
he remained till 1806. I have recently 
had a very careful search made of the 
records of Lyme, Saybrook and Col- 
chester, and find no mention made 
either of Elder Blood or Elder Beck- 
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seemed to have no settled faith. 
Finally a committee was appointed, 
one from the Congregationalists, one 
from the Baptists, and one from the 
Universalists, to procure a pastor; and 
in order to unite the divergent beliefs 





Hon. George F. Tinker 


with, and it is therefore fair to assume 
that they did not come from any of 
these towns. 

During this period the Baptists 
were gradually getting into the min- 
ority, and Universalism was beginning 
to see the light. The town church 


they chose a Methodist, Rev. Paul 
Dustin. Mr. Dustin was called April 
28, 1807, and preached over the com- 
pounded—it is hardly right to say 
composed—church until the summer 
of 1810. 

Up to 1880 no less than seven Meth- 





Hon. George F. Tinker, one of Marlow’s most successful native sons was born February 13, 1834. His parents were Nathan and 


Mary A. (Stone) Tinker. 
winters, while pursuing the latter. 


He was reared to farm life, but secured a good public school and academic eduction, teaching district school 
In 1855 he removed to New London, Ct., with his parents, and there his life has been passed. He 
engaged in the meat and provision business with his father, and has continued therein for fifty-five years. 


In 1880 he enlarged his busi- 





ness operations by establishing a broom factory which he has also successfully conducted to the present time. He is also prominently 
identified with the banking interests of his adopted city, having been for many years president of the Union Bank. He has been 
active in public affairs having been chosen to the New London Common Council in 1874, and subsequently to the Board of Aldermen; 
while in 1888 he was elected Mayor, serving three years. During his entire municipal service of eighteen years, he was not absent from 
a single session, or a single committee meeting. He also served in 1879 and 1880 as a member of the State Legislature, and was Chair- 
man of the Committee on Banks during both sessions. Mr. Tinker is, and has been for many years president of the board of trustees 
of the Bulkeley High School, of the Corporation of the Smith Memorial Home, of the Young Men’s Christian Association, Chairman 
of the Board of Management of the Memorial Hospital. and Superintendent of the Sunday School of the First Congregational Church. 
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odist ministers who had preached in 
Marlow had later become presiding 
elders, and some had achieved dis- 
tinction in other lines. 

But by far the greatest contribution 
of Marlow to Methodism was Bishop 
Osman Cleander Baker, one of the 
most eminent men that the church has 
produced. Bishop Baker was the son 
of Dr. Isaac and Abigail (Kidder) 
Baker, and was born at Marlow, July 
30, 1812. He was educated at Wil- 
braham academy in Massachusetts 
and Wesleyan university in Connecti- 
cut. Beside filling pastorates in our 
own state, where he was presiding 
elder of the Dover district in 1846, he 
was professor and president of the 
seminary at Newbury, Vt., for ten 
years, from 1834 to 1844. He was 
professor in the General Biblical insti- 
tute at Concord from 1849 to 1847 
and president from 1849 to 1852. In 
the latter year he was consecrated 
bishop at Boston. He continued in 
active service for fourteen years, or 
until his health failed in 1866. He 
died at Concord, which had been his 
home for nearly a quarter century, on 
Dec. 20, 1871. Bishop Baker was 
a fine scholar, and possessed great 
energy and executive ability. He did 
vigorous work in organizing churches 
in the West. 

In the matter of education the town 
began early; and in 1772 it was voted 
to have six months’ schooling. It 
was also voted to build a schoolhouse 
which was to be placed near the old 
Mack mill place; this was never car- 
ried into execution. In 1794 five 
schools were established, all held at 
private houses, excepting the one at 
Baker’s Corner, which was held in the 
old meeting house. In 1796 it was 
voted to build four schoolhouses, and 
these were probably the first temples 
of learning in Marlow. 

The first academy or high school 
in Marlow was opened in 1838 by Rev. 
Giles Bailey, a Universalist preacher 
of Acworth, in the hall of Edmund 
Jones’ hotel. 

The number of doctors has been so 
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few that it speaks volumes for the 
life-giving qualities of Marlow air. 
Dr. Benjamin Hazelton was probably 
the first physician to settle in town; 
and, though the precise date of his 
coming was unknown, it could not 
have been far from the close of the 
Revolution. Isaac Baker was his 
student in 1790, and soon after suc- 
ceeded toiig.practice. Doctor Baker 
settled in’ part of the town which 
soon became known as Baker’s Corner. 
He soon acquired a large practice and 
lived to a good old age, highly esteem ed 
by the whole community. Doctor 
Baker was a prominent Methodist and 
he lived to see the early honors be- 
stowed on his son, Bishop Osman C. 
Baker, previously mentioned. Doctor 
Baker was succeeded by his son-in-law, 
Dr. Thomas J. Stevens, who came to 
town in 1829 and settled on Marlow 
Hill, where he lived till 1838, when he 
moved to the Plains. In 1844 Doctor 
Stevens sold his practice to Dr. Reu- 
ben Hatch, and moved to Charlestown, 
Mass. 

In 1850 Doctor Hatch was suc- 
ceeded by Dr. Marshall Perkins of 
Croyden. As another speaker will re- 
fer particularly to Doctor Perkins I 
can only say that he was a man of 
high ideals, faithful and skillful in his 
profession, and died having the respect 
of the whole community. You have 
had several physicians since his death, 
but I understand that at the present 
time the town has none of that pro- 
fession settled here. This speaks well 
for the good health of the town. 

Marlow has been the birthplace of 
several doctors who have achieved 
success elsewhere. Zephaniah and 
Michael Tubbs practiced, one in New 
York and the other in Deering, this 
state. Dr. Wister Stevens, son of Dr. 
Thomas J. Stevens, studied several 
years in Germany, and became a not- 
ed surgeon in Charlestown, Mass. 

The mercantile history of the town 
is a varied one. The first dealer in 
country store commodities seems to 
have been Nicodemus Miller, who had 
been a merchant in Connecticut, and 
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brought his stock of goods here, which 
consisted chiefly of ‘“‘rumbe and me- 
lasses,” according to the tastes of the 
times. The first regular ‘truck and 
Barter’ merchant was Nathaniel 
Evans, who occupied a room in Silas 
Mack’s new house built in 1779. He 
soon removed to the Corner, where 
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store, which (the Richardson place) 
served for store and tavern. In addi- 
tion to being a merchant and a land- 
lord Mr. Richardson was also the pro- 
prietor of a potashery. It may be 
mentioned that one of the partners in 
the Evans or Baker store, from 1834 
to 1836, was Edward H. Savage, who 








RS eee 











Dr. Marshall Perkins 


he continued in business till 1802. 
The Evans store was a landmark till 
1837, when Willard A. Baker, the last 
proprietor, closed out his business and 
Baker’s Corner ceased to be a commer- 
cial center. In 1803 the first public 
house was opened here by Samuel 
Richardson, who had put up a build- 
ing across the road from the Evans 


Marshall Perkins, M. D., was born in Croydon, May 13, 1823. 
He studied medicine with Doctor Baker of Meriden and at Boston Medical 


and Norwich University, graduating from the latter. 


afterwards became Boston’s chief of 
police. I am quite well acquainted 
with the history of these old buildings 
and sites. The store occupied and 
finally closed by Willard A. Baker was 
afterwards burned, and the old cellar 
was my playground as a boy. The 
potashery referred to above had also 
gone to decay, but I spent many hours 


He was educated in the public schools, Kimball Union Academy 


College, graduating from the latter in 1850, when he settled in Marlow, where he continued through life, except three years’ service 


as Asst. Surgeon in the Fourteenth N. H. Regiment in the Civil War. 
place in the comm inity, sorving for twenty y2ars as school comm tt22 and in ot 12r po3.t ons. 


He gained an extensive practice, and held a high 
H:> was long a m2mbzr of the Con- 


necticut Valley Medical Association. He died June 11, 1902. In December, 1856, he married Harriet A. Fiske by whom he had 


nine children. 
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in delving over the ashes and ruins of 
this plant. The blacksmith shop oc- 
cupied by my father was situated on 
the southeast corner of the roads 
crossing each other at this point, and 
between the potashery and the old 
cellar. I can just remember the visit 
of Edward H. Savage, who was then 
chief of police of Boston, to the scenes 
of his early manhood, and the marked 
attention which he received on that 
occasion. 

Meanwhile there was activity on 
Marlow Hillproper. Jonathan Bailey 
kept a store here as early as 1796. 
In, 1822 Thomas Walker and Francis 
D. Ellis began business as merchants 
in a store which stood a little west 
from the old meeting house. Subse- 
quently Amos F. Fiske, who came 
from Medfield, Mass., in 1823, was 
admitted as partner, and in 1834 be- 
came sole owner. 

Town meetings were held in the old 
meeting house on the Hill till about 
1840. The last town meeting held 
there lasted two days, and there was 
great excitement, when during the 
first afternoon, it was voted to adjourn 
to Jones’ hotel at South Marlow, as 
the village was then called. The Hill 
party made a desperate struggle to 
retain their ascendancy, but it seems 
to be the law of nature here in New 
England that business should seek the 
lower levels, even though, as in the 
case of Marlow, there has been no 
railroad to draw it hence. 

It may be mentioned here that 
when we speak of the Plains, it is only 
for purposes of comparison. We all 
have a right to think “highly” of 
Marlow, for the average elevation is 
1,500 feet above sea level. Even the 
lowest part, in the southeast corner, 
is 975 feet, and from that the hills rise 
in various degrees till we reach the 
highest point on Huntley mountain, 
2,100 feet. There is no reason for 
any of us to be reckoned among the 
lowly. It is only necessary to men- 
tion that our beautiful Ashuelot river 
enters the town from Washington at 
a height of 1,300 feet and flows out 
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through Gilsum at less than a thou- 
sand to show that we have good water 
power. 

In 1768 a move was made by the 
proprietors towards building a grist 
mill, which was probably located a 
short distance south from the Mack 
mill. The first to utilize the power 
furnished by the Ashuelot in this vil- 
lage was Andrew Town, who, in 1795, 
erected a saw and grist mill, but as 
early as 1816 they began to build 
other mills until there was quite a 
number in this village and vicinity. 

The tanning business, until recent 
years, had always held an important 
place among Marlow’s industries. As 
early as 1790 Asa Mastin had a small 
tannery at Baker’s Corner, and about 
fifteen years later Phineas Stone es- 
tablished one down near the school- 
house, in District No. 7, and in 1820 
a third was started near the Phelps 
rake shop. The first tannery built at 
the present Marlow village was built 
in 1835 by L. Huntley. In 1837 James 
Burnap, a native of Nelson, came to 
Marlow and formed a partnership 
with Wells H. Way and bought the 
tannery. After Mr. Way’s retire- 
ment Josiah Burnap entered into 
partnership with his brother, which 
arrangement continued till 1856. I 
well remember the ruins of the tan- 
nery at Baker’s Corner belonging to 
Asa Mastin. It was located on the 
farm afterwards owned and occupied 
by his son, Chauncey Mastin. The 
old bark mill was still standing when 
I was a boy, and one other building 
used in connection with the same. 

Mr. Burnap had many and exten- 
sive business interests. He was a 
representative from Marlow in 1861 
and 1862 and state senator in 1876 
and 1877 and member of the gover- 
nor’s council in 1879. 

John Quincy Jones for a long time 
was one of our most valued citizens. 
Born in 1817, he spent his early years 
in teaching district schools, thereby 
acquiring considerable reputation. 
He was afterwards employed by his 
brother Edmund, who built the first 
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hotel in the village, the Ashuelot 
House, in 1833. J. Q. Jones was 
deeply interested in the old militia, 
and rose through successive grades to 
be brigade quartermaster. He filled 
all the elective town offices, was rep- 
resentative in 1859-60, 64 and ’65, 
delegate to the constitutional conven- 
tion in 1876, and was one of the town’s 
most respected citizens. I was also 
a member of that convention and my 
seat was near that of Mr. Jones, which 
gave me an excellent opportunity to 
renew our old acquaintance, and to 
still further respect the good judgment 
and sterling qualities of this most 
estimable gentleman. 

Marlow, like many other towns, 
should have a town history, which 
would go back into the past for the 
purpose of tracing the family history 


of the early settlers, and showing © 


whence they came. Records of quite 
a number of the prominent families 
may be found in our state papers, but 
a long list of the sturdy yeomen who 
helped to build up the town are name- 
less in any of these documents. This 
would cost time and money, but it 
would be a precious legacy to future 
generations. 

Dr. Isaac Baker married Miss Fan- 
nie Howard, my paternal aunt, for his 
second wife, and for that reason I was 
often at their house. I remember the 
military cloak which he wore, and 
going with him over his farm, in which 
he took great pride. Both of his sons, 
Willard A. and Kidder Baker, were 
living near him up to the time of his 
death. 

A dear old couple also lived near 
the Bakers, John Spaulding and wife, 
and here before an open wood fire I 
have spent many pleasant evenings. 
Mrs. Spaulding’s cooking was all done 
before an open fire, and the meals 
served to me by that dear old lady 
are fresh in my mind today. 

Peter T. Fitch, a blind preacher, 
who braided whip lashes for a living 
when he was not preaching, was also 
a neighbor, and held evening meetings 
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each week at the houses of church go- 
ing people in that vicinity. 

Frederick B. T. Miller was one of 
my father’s close friends, and I sup- 
pose was a son of Nicodemus Miller 
referred to above. He had peculiari- 
ties, but was a man of great natural 
ability, prone sometimes to indulge in 
intoxicants, but on the whole a good 
citizen. Nearly every stormy day he 
spent at my father’s blacksmith shop, 
where our neighbors were accustomed 
to congregate, and I often heard them 
joke Miller in regard to the last town 
meeting held on Marlow Hill. 

One Oren Gale was a peddler, and 
his name had been placed on the check 
list against the protests of many, 
including Miller. When Gale at- 
tempted to vote, Miller stood on the 
backs of the pews and swinging his 
arms, cried, ‘‘I deject his vote. Oren 
Gale has been all over (that prover- 
bial hot place) and Vermont, and is a 
D. transient fellow anyway.” I think 
Gale was allowed to vote, but this per- 
formance of Miller’s lasted a lifetime. 

Abijah Gustin was a son of the orig- 
inal John Gustin, and lived on the old 
Gustin farm. 

Samuel Brackett and Ezra Miller 
were men of character and good cit- 
izens. 

My paternal grandfather, who was 
born in New London, Conn., in 1757, 
and his wife, Hannah Beckwith, born 
in Lyme, Conn., in 1762, came to 
Marlow on horseback as early settlers, 
owned and cleared the farm opposite 
the Brown farm. 

The Macks deserve a place in the 
town history. They were able men. 
Amasa Mack married my mother’s 
aunt, which gave me the opportunity 
to know this family thoroughly. 

The Tinkers, the Messers, the 
Richardsons, the Mastins and many 
others all deserve places in the history 
of Marlow. 

Some of the early settlers’ houses 
were really palaces for: those days. 
Doctor Baker’s house, painted white, 
with its tall poplars in front, and 
long connecting shed and carriage 
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house, with its polished floors and fine 
architecture, comes in this class. The 
Miller house was of the same class, but 
not painted and kept up like that of 
Doctor Baker. It is supposed that 
these houses were built about 1812. 

The Ebenezer Beckwith house, 
known to many of us as the Dudley 
Lewis house, was of fine architecture 
and workmanship, painted red with 
white trimmings, and a credit to the 
party who designed and built it. It is 
supposed to have been built between 
1790 and 1795. 

The Amos Gale place, known to 
me as the Richard Tinker place, was 
another house of the same style of 
architecture as Doctor Baker’s, and 
built about the same time. 

There was a house on Marlow Hill 
which at the time of my recollection 
was owned and occupied by Alden 
Huntley. I remember the Marlow 
Hill postoffice was located at this 
house. 

As a child the most remarkable 
house to me was that now owned and 
occupied by Mrs. Harriet Perkins. 
When this house was in process of 
construction it is said the younger 
people as they passed by wondered 
how any man could acquire sufficient 
wealth to build a brick house of that 
size. Since I began writing this paper 
I have been still further surprised to 
learn that the bricks that entered into 
the construction of this house, as well 
as the bricks that entered into the 
construction of Mr. P. T. Fox’s house 
east of the village, were made on the 
Fox farm and no doubt Mr. Fox 
made or assisted in making them. 

Marlow had its characters. Almon 
Smith, otherwise known as “Peg” 
Smith, probably stood at the head of 
this list. I have very pleasant recol- 
lections of the fun he made, but leave 
his peculiarities to be described by 
others. 

The character that impressed me 
most was “Aunt Sally Brigham.” 
When a small boy I remember she 
visited frequently at our house. She 
had a tongue that was sharper than 


‘selves. 
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a needle, and woe be to the person 
that incurred her displeasure. I re- 
member my mother would tell us that 
she was to pay us a visit on a cer- 
tain day, charging us to behave our- 
On one occasion I did not 
heed this admonition, and was sent 
out of the room, and after staying a 
while my mother called me back, but 
it was to receive the most withering 
look and hear the most sarcastic 
remarks from Sally in regard to my 
conduct. She had a particuliar grudge 
against doctors, and it is common 
report that she carried her old teeth 
with her to exhibit when she started 
on a tirade against them, and stated 
that this was the result of these 
scoundrels giving her “‘marcury,” as 
she called it. 

Selden Brown was a frequent visitor 
at my father’s blacksmith shop, and 
as a hunter and fisher he won my boy- 
hood affection. He was a great joker, 
and did not hesitate to make a mark 
of his most intimate friends. It is 
said that one one occasion he went to 
his brother-in-law, the late Amos F. 
Fiske, and wanted to sell him four 
horse shoes. Mr. Fiske bought them, 
and afterwards learned to his sorrow 
that they had been removed from his 
own horse. 

The first boat I ever rowed, or 
sailed, the first time I ever skated, . 
and the first time I ever fished, was 
on or in Gustin pond. I have not 
visited this pond for many years, but 
its placid waters, the woods and 
ledges that lined its shores, and the 
white lilies growing on the north 
side, are as familiar to me today as 
they were when I fished from the 
ledges, and plucked the lilies to carry 
home to my mother and sisters. 

I know I have already exhausted 
your patience, but in closing allow 
me to express the hope that the town 
history will be written, and its rec- 
ords, its cemeteries and everything 
that will give information to future 
generations in reference to our ances- 
tors, carefully preserve. 








Marlow Anniversary 


Following the historical address a 
vocal solo of rare merit, was given by 
Miss Elizabeth Morrison, a singer of 
wide revutation, after which Rev. Dr. 
A. H. Morrill of Franklin, son of a 
former pastor of the Christian Church 
in Marlow, who spent a portion of his 
boyhood years in town, gave a short 
but earnest and helpful address, 
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dwelling upon the agencies that most 
contribute to the welfare and pros- 
perity of a town. 

A fine display of fireworks, an inter- 
esting concert, and a social dance in 
the evening concluded the festivities 
of the day, which will long be regarded 
as a “red-letter day” in the town of 
Marlow. — 





AUTUMN 


By Frances M. Pray 


Upon the hillsides, far and near, 

Are splashes, bright, of red and gold— 
The messages, by Summer sent, 

To tell that she is growing old. 


Dear summer days, so quickly past, 
’Tis hard, so soon, to let you go; 

But with your death comes Earth’s rich crown 
Which otherwise we could not know. 


And thus slip past our years of life, 
So seldom do we think how fast, 
Until the day when silent signs 
The message brings, they’re well-nigh past. 


But let us not, with vain regrets, 
Wish back what never can be more. 

Instead, with brave hearts, let us reap 
The harvest from our autumn store. 


A HUSH A BYE SONG 
By Maude Gordon Roby 


Go to sleep my honey-boy, 
Close your laughing blue eyes, 

For the sand-man grim is coming this way 
To scatter the sand from the skies. 

Just you cuddle in mammy’s neck— 
That’s it now, never fear— 

And when the sand-man hurries past 


He'll say; 


“He’s asleep, the dear!” 








WILLS OF EARLY ENGLISH EASTMANS 


By Charles R. Eastman 


The founder of the Eastman fam- 
ily in this country, as is well known, 
was Roger Eastman (1610-1694), one 
of the original proprietors at Salis- 
bury, Mass., in 1638. In an article 
contributed last year to the Granite 
Monthly it was shown that the pioneer 
colonist was the son of Nicholas, 
and grandson of Roger Eastman of 
Charlton, Wiltshire, whose will and 
also that of the emigrant’s great- 
grandfather, John Eastman, are extant. 

It is possible by means of probate, 
church and court records, which are 
preserved in English archives, to trace 
continuously, from the middle of the 
16th century onward, two parallel 
lines of Eastmans, both residing in the 
immediate neighborhood of Salisbury, 
and obviously sprung from a common 
stock. The ultimate progenitor of 
each lineage of whom records have 
come down to us was named John. 
One of these Johns lived in Nunton, 
the other in Charlton, parish of 
Downton, where his father had lived 
before him and lies buried in the 
parish church. This we know from 
his will, dated April 26, 1564, and 
proved May 8, 1565. 

John of Charlton, who died in 1565, 
was the emigrant Roger’s great-grand- 
father. John, Sr., of Nunton, who 
died two years earlier, is of unknown 
relationship to his namesake of the 
adjoining village, but the two may 
well have been cousins. A literal 
transcript of the will of this John Sr. 
of Nunton is given below, and also 
an abstract of the will of one Moses 
Eastman of Nunton, copies of both 
documents having been furnished by 
Mr. C. A. Hoppin during the course 
of his research. The second instru- 
ment contains the name of Rooke, 
which is of interest because it is 
supposed to have been the family 
name of the emigrant’s mother, Bar- 
bara Eastman. 

Concerning localities it may be 


remarked that Charlton, Week, Nun- 
ton and ‘‘Bottenham”’ (the modernized 
form is Bodenham) are small hamlets 
in the hundred of Downton, lying 
to the southward of Salisbury. East 
and West Harnham, and the village 
of “Birtford” or “Burtford,’ now 
Britford, are in the parish of Brit- 
ford, all within a radius of a few miles 
from Old Sarum, the modern Salis- 
bury. The following description of 
Charlton is taken from Hoare’s His- 
tory of Wiltshire, vol. 3:— 

“To the north of Week, and 
occupying a parallel line from the 
down to the river Avon, lies the tyth- 
ing of Charlton, which I presume to 
have been originally Ceorl’s-town, or 
residence of the husbandmen who 
tilled the land of this portion of the 
episcopal possessions. At the time 
of the general survey, this tything 
was held by military service, of which 
the copyholds still retain a vestige, 
being all knightam-hold lands, and 
descending to the eldest son. Charl- 
ton at that time formed a portion 
of the fourteen hides of land held by 
William deBraose under the Bishop.” 

We may also quote a paragraph 
from another volume of the same 
work: ‘To Alfred, the renowned 
King of the West Saxons, we owe 
the division of our Kingdom into 
satrapias, or shires; into centuriae 
or hundreds; and into decennos or 
tythings; ten of each last were allot- 
ted to each hundred.” 

The original will of John Eastman 
Sr., of Nunton, is on file with the 
Archdeaconry Court of Sarum, Book 
4, folio 117, and reads as follows: 


TESTM JOHN’S EASTMAN DE 
NUNTON SEN. 


In the name of god amen the xxiiith daye 
of the monethe of Decembre in the yere of 
or lord god mecccelxii I, John Eastman the 
elder of the pyshe [parish] of Nunton, beynge 
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of whole mynd and good & pfitt remembrance 
laude & prayse be unto almighte god make 
and ordaine th’s my present testament con- 
teyninge herin my last will in maner & forme 
folowynge, that ys to saye ffyrst I recommend 
my sowle unto almyghtie god my maker & 
redemer and my body to be buryed in the 
churche of Saynt Andrew of Nunton. 

Item I geve unto or lady church of Sarm 
[Salisbury Cathedral] xiid. Item I geve 
unto the pishe church of Downton iiis iiiid. 
Item I will that xvs be payd by myne executor 
to the forsaid churche of Saint Andrew of 
Nunton. Also I wyll that all suche detts 
and duties as I owe of right or concience to 
any pson or psons to be well & trewly con- 
tented and paid by myne executors hereafter 


of wheat to be devyded betwene them. Item 
I geve to John Eastman of west harnam 
{Harnham] and Roger Eastman his brother 
of Downton an aker of wheat to be devyded 
betwenethem. Item I geve to water [Walter} 
Eastman and Willm Eastman of Charleton 
a halfe aker of wheate. Item I geve to Ther- 
ame [Jeremy?] poores children of byrtford 
a shepe apece. Item I geve to Morris fygge 
xxs and to ambrose his brother. ii shepe. 
Item I geve to John Stodlye a Close of wheat 
named costelove. Item I geve Margaret 
barne of Charleton an aker of wheat. Item 
I geve to evry one of Water Eastman’s chil- 
dren of the pyshe of Saynt Andrew a bullocke 
a pece. Item I geve to Thomas Carpenters 
children iii akeres of wheat to be devyded 
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named or els ordayned for to be paid without 
any delaye or contradictions. 

Item I geve a quarter of wheate ii quarters 
of barlye and ii busshels of pese to be devyded 
amongst the poore whereas neede ys in this 
pyshe of Saynt Andrew. Item I geve to 
evry of my godchildren a shepe a pece. Item 
I geve to Raffe Eastman of Charleton ii akers 
of wheat and a cowe. Item I give to harry 
Eastman of Salysbury vi shepe. Item I 
geve to John Chubbe of botnam [Bodenham] 
a bolt [illegible, perhaps bull] and a blacke 
heyffer & a cowe. Item I geve to his daugh- 


“ter Edyth an ewe shepe. Item I geve to 


Ales Eastman of Charleton a heyffer bollocke 
and an aker of wheat. 

Item I geve to John Eastman and Rychard 
Eastman of the barrowe of Downton an aker 


amongst them. Item I geve to John pyn- 
horne a akere of wheat. Item I geve to Johne 
[Joan] Eastman the daughter of Roger East- 
man vs. Item I geve to Thomas paye vis 
viiid. Item I geve to John Whyelar vis 
viiid. Item I geve to Marye lynne vis viiid. 
Item I geve to John Barlye a halfe [acre] of 
wheat. Item I geve to Antonye Whyelar 
a halfe aker of wheat. Item I give to leonard 
Whyelar a halfe aker of wheat. Item I 
geve to Steven Whealer a halfe aker of wheate. 

Item I will that a Cople of Oxen be dis- 
tributed amongest the poore. Item I geve to 
John Chubbe of botnam [Bottenham, now 
Bodenham] a brasse pan of a busshel & a 
halfe. Item I geve to [blank] lytle [Little} 
the best cawdron. Item I make and ordeyne 
Water Eastman & Thomas Carpenter to be 
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myne executors And wyll that all my goods 
movable & unmovable unbequeathed to be 
distributed betwene them, And wyll that 
John pynhorne John baunton & John Chubbe 
to be myne ovrsears and to have for their 
paynes taken in that behalfe evryone of them 
a cow, and I uttrly revoke & annull all & 
evry other testaments, wylls, legaties, be- 
quests, executors and ovrsears by me in any 
wise before this tyme made, named, willed 
and bequeathed. These beinge wytnesses: 
John pynhorne John baunton John Chubbe 
Sr Robart Philpes wth others. 
Probated February 16, 1562-3. 


ABTRACT OF THE WILL OF MOSES 
EASTMAN, OF NUNTON, 
WILTS, YEOMAN. 


Will filed with Archdeaconry Court of 
Sarum, 1692. 

Soul to God. 

I give to my nephew John Chubb of 
Nunton ffive pounds. . . .. .. . 

All the rest of my goods & estate to my 
loveing friends John Woodlands of Downton 
and John Eastman of Bemerton, executors, 
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to see my will pformed; and to each of them 
tenn shillings, after my debts and legacies 
are paid; the residue to be paid towards a 
debt due uppn a Mortgage upon my copyhold 
land in Nunton made unto one William Rook 
[Rooke] of Bremore. 


Witness hand & seal 17 September 1692. 
Moses EastMAN 
Witnesses: 
f Tho. Newham 
the marke of William London 
| the marke of Edith Judd 


In case my child that my wife now goeth 
with shall happen to dept this life before it 
shall attaine the age of one & twenty yeares, 
then I give all the Goods of the house I now 
live in to Elizabeth Chubb daughter of my 
loveing wife. 

Moses EastMAN 


Witnesses: Thos. Newham, John London. 
Probated 10 January, 1692. 


Inventory annexed, total £201- 
15-07, shows that the dwelling-house 
was at Bodenham. 





THE OLD MAN OF THE MOUNTAIN 
By Reginald F. Chutter 


Far away in the heart of the mountains, 
Where nature alone is queen, 

There lives the Old Man of the Mountain, 
Whose features are stern but serene. 


God only has graven his visage 
And carved the lines on his face: 
’Twas the chisel of the Infinite Sculptor 
That lent to the granite its grace. 


For years and for years he has been there, 
Enthroned on the crest of the hill, 

While the clear rippling lake at his footstool 
Has mirrored his likeness at will. 


Many conflicts he’s waged with the elements, 
The thunder, the lightning, the rain, 

And the seasons in turn have tried tactics, 
Yet to mar him they labor in vain. 


Thus indeed he is sovereign of mountains 
And reigns as a monarch supreme; 

The Grand Old Man of New Hampshire, 
The man whom the world doth esteem. 











HANNAH BRADLEY 


By Asa Mayo Bradley. 


March 15 1696-7 was a fateful 
day for the little settlement of Haver- 
hill. The story of the capture, and 
subsequent escape of Mrs. Thomas 
Dustin has been told in the July 
issue of the Granite Monthly by 
EK. W. B. Taylor. At the same time 
the home of Joseph Bradley was de- 
stroyed; the wife, Hannah Bradley, 
captured; and two children, aged 
respectively four years, and eighteen 
months, murdered. Near Penacook 
the captors of Mrs. Dustin separated 
from the main body, the latter trav- 
eling further north. 

Two years later, Mrs. Bradley was 
back in Haverhill, as the birth record 
of Martha, November 7, 1699, evi- 
dences. Joseph Bradley had been 
appointed to command Garrison house 
No. 5, situated in the northeasteriy 
part of the town near the present N w 
Hampshire line; out of sight and hear- 
ing of the village, and particularly 
exposed to attack from prowling bands 
of Indians. 

On the afternoon of February 8, 
1703-4, only one man—Jonathan 
Johnson—and the women and chil- 
dren being about the house, a party of 
six Indians finding the gate open 
rushed in. Mrs. Bradley was boiling 
soap, and going to Johnson’s assist- 
ance, scalded the first man with the 
hot fluid so that he died. She was 
not as successful with the second, and 
seeing Johnson fall, fled with her 
sister, each carrying a child in her 
arms, and hid in a thicket in the rear 
of the house. The sister was dis- 
covered, and ordered to come out. 
Mrs. Bradley, realizing that the sister 
had been mistaken for herself, told 
her to stay in hiding, she going out 
and surrendering herself. The child 
in her arms was immediately disposed 
of; but, having no knowledge of the 
sister, no further search was made 
by the Indians, and the girl with the 
child, Martha, escaped. 

The captives were taken by forced 


marches on snow-shoes twenty days 
journey north to the village of the 
tribe. Here, under great hardship, 
and without woman’s aid or sympathy 
she gave birth to a child. All that 
a heroic mother could do, she did, to 
preserve the life of the babe; but 
innutrition, exposure, and torture, 
soon ended the struggle. It is re- 
corded that a favorite amusement of 
her tormentors was to snap hot embers 
into the little mouth as it emitted 
plaintive cries for nourishment. Soon 
after the corn was planted, the tribe 
suffered from an attack by Indians 
friendly to the English, and hastily 
fled to Canada. The French treated 
Mrs. Bradley with so much consider- 
ation that her mistress, angered 
through jealousy, refused to sell her. 
In an epidemic of fever the mistress 
died; but another squaw claimed her 
by right of inheritance, and her con- 
dition was in no way improved. At 
length she met a French priest whom 
she had known during her former 
captivity, and through his influence 
she was sold to the French. Though 
still in slavery, she now had the neces- 
saries of life. 

The General Court, in January, 
1704-5, appointed Mr. John Sheldon 
special agent to go to Quebec, and 
negotiate the redemption of captives. 
He was to have two servants, and to 
be accompanied by two French pris- 
oners. Joseph Bradley of Haverhill, 
and John Wells of Deerfield, were 
commissioned as attendants, pre- 
sumably because the captives were 
largely from Haverhill and Deerfield. 
We have no record of the journey, 
but the party was reported as being 
in Quebec May 13, and an item in 
Bradley’s expense account is snow- 
shoes. The return was by ship to 
Boston. The French Governor’s 
record accounts for forty-three cap- 
tives ransomed, but Sheldon brought 
in forty-four. Judge Sewell in his 
Diary writes,— 
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“Her good Hufband Mafter Bradley 
accompanying Mr. Sheldon in his 
lafe Expedition, unexpectedly found 
his Wife and brought her home to 
Haverly.”’ 

In the summer of 1706, a night 
attack was made on Garrison No. 5. 
Only the Bradley family and one man 
wereinthe house. They were wakened 
by the dog, and in the moonlight 
the Indians were seen approaching the 
house. The assailants succeeded in 
partially forcing the door; and, as the 
foremost was crowding himself through 
the opening, Mrs. Bradley shot, and 
killed him. This had the effect of 
discouraging his associates. 

In 1738 Hannah Bradley, then a 
widow, petitioned the General Court 
for a land grant, and 250 acres were 
awarded her, ‘in Consideration of 
the Very great Sufferings, as well as 
Services of the Petitioner.” This 
land was in two plots, situated in the 
town of Methuen, 160 acres at the 
east end of the town on the Haverhill 
line, and 90 acres at the extreme west 
adjoining Dracut. 

There is a family tradition that 
Joseph Bradley traveled to Canada 
on snow-shoes, with only his faithful 
dog for company, dragging a hand-sled, 
upon which was a bag of snuff as 
present to the governor of Canada. 
It seems too bad to dispel the glam- 
our which our fancies throw about 
this little story, but truth is uncom- 
promising even to cruelty. An in- 
teresting document in this connection 
is the expense account of the Sheldon 
expedition. 

“‘Resolved—That the sum of Thirty 
and five Pounds, be Allowed & Paid, 
out of the Publeck Treasury to M’. 
John Sheldon, the sum of Twenty 
Pounds to John Wells, & the sum of 
Twenty Pounds to Joseph Bradley, 
over and above what They have had 
in fitting them out &c*. as a full com- 
pensation for their Services mentioned 
in this Petition.” 

In connection with the above are the 
individual claims, of which Bradley’s 
is as follows:— 

“Expended 40 shillings beside Snow 
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shoes & Pumps which cost him 13 
shillings, and a Dog 15* and _ beside 
there was a Gun hired for the Voyage 
valued at 50° which sd Gun was 
broken accidentally in y® discharging.” 

It would appear from this that not 
even the faithful dog gave his services. 

The Deposition of which Mr. Tay- 
lor speaks had no connection with 
Dustin matters, but was for the bene- 
fit of Mrs. Mary Neff, Mrs. Dustin’s 
nurse and companion. After Mrs. 
Bradley had secured her grant, Mrs. 
Neff petitioned, and was Awarded 
200 acres. 

Hannah Bradley is a striking figure 
to the student of the beginnings of 
New England. Womanhood seem- 
ingly brought her more than her 
share of hardship, and her experiences 
came freighted with tragedy. If our 
records are true, and close scrutiny 
raises no shadow of doubt, Hannah, 
daughter of John and Sarah (Part- 
ridge) Heath, was married to Joseph 
Bradley while yet a child in years, 
and her first babe was born before 
she was 15 years of age. At 20 she 
had been the mother of 3 children, 
(the first died from natural causes), 
two of whom had been murdered 
before her eyes; her home had been 
laid in ashes, and herself a slave to 
savages. 

Here our sources fail. Mr. Taylor 
in his Dustin study speaks incident- 
ally of Hannah Bradley 

“Who was captive, and afterward 
made a thrilling escape from the tribe 
who parted with Mrs. Dustin’s party, 
and went northward.” 

We wish Mr. Taylor would tell us of 
the escape, or at least where we may 
by searching find the record. The 
only clue to the mystery of which I 
have knowledge is in Judge Sewell’s 
papers :— 

“At Laft there came to the fight of 
her a Prieft from Quebeck, who had 
known her in her former Captivity 
at Narridgowock. He was very Civil 
to Her, and made the Indians Sell 
her to a French Family, for Fourfcore 
Livers, where tho’ fhe wrought hard fhe 
lived more comfortable and contented.”’ 











Hannah Bradley 


This would point to Norridgewock as 
the scene of her first captivity, and to 
the Jesuit, Sebastian Rasle, as the 
priest. 

The wife came back. Again the 
home was builded; again baby arms 
twined about the mother’s neck, and 
again came the savage destroyer. 
What wonder that she fought even 
asalionessforher cubs. Only twenty- 
six years of age when she made the terri- 
ble journey to Canada, having been 
the mother of five children, three of 
whom had perished by the Indian’s 
tomahawk, to now bear the 6th under 
incredible hardship, to endure the 
agony of seeing it die of torture and 
starvation. She killed her men in 
battle, and perhaps was only less 
savage than they: who can judge. 
Hers was a hard life, such as robs 
men and women of their finer feeling. 

Her deposition is signed with a 
mark. The early settlers of New 
England were cultured people, but 
the hardship of pioneer life reduced 
the second and third generations of 
those on the out-posts almost to 
illiteracy. The Heaths were as well- 
to-do as their neighbors; but there 
was neither time, nor opportunity, 
for schooling: even the little chil- 
dren must do something toward the 
support of the family. 

Josiah Bradley is known in local 
history mainly through having been 
Hannah’s husband; nevertheless, he 
seems to have been prominent as a 
citizen. He was second son of 
Daniel and Mary (Williams) Bradley. 
Bouton’s History of Concord speaks 
of Jonathan and Samuel Bradley, 
victims of the ambuscade in 1746, as 
grandsons of Joseph and Hannah 
(Heath) Bradley; and Ca&averley in 
his history gives Isaac as a son of 
this couple. Both of these are in 
error; Isaac and Abram Bradley 
were younger brothers of Joseph. 
Isaac is famed for his thrilling escape 
from Indian captors when 15 years 
of age. In 1737 he was granted two 
hundred acres of land on the west 
bank of the Merrimac, beginning at 
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the north line of Narragansett Town- 
ship No. 5, in what isnow Manchester. 

Abram and Abigail (Philbrick) 
Bradley, with a large family of chil- 
dren, moved from Haverhill to Pen- 
acook. Jonathan and Samuel Bradley 


were their sons. The Bradleys 
of New Hampshire are largely 
of this family. The late Milton 


Bradley of Springfield, Mass., was 
descended from Jonathan. 

The little girl, Martha, whose life 
was saved by her quick-witted mother 
grew to womanhood, and married 
James Mitchell of Haverhill. She 
was ancestress of Gen. James Mitchell 
Varnum, on General Washington’s 
staff, and Gen. Joseph Bradley 
Varnum, Speaker of House of Repre- 
sentatives, Washington, 1807-11, 
and United States Senator from 
Massachusetts, 1811-17. 

Amos Bradley, a grandson of Joseph 
and Hannah (Heath) Bradley, married 
Elizabeth Page, great granddaughter 
of Thomas and Hannah (Emerson) 
Dustin. The family moved from 
Haverhill to Dracut, and from them 
descended most of the Bradleys of 
Lowell and vicinity. Thus it will be 
seen that in the Dracut Bradley line 
is mingled the blood of these two 
famous women. 

It may be asked, Why a larger 
place in history has not been accorded 
to Mrs. Bradley? An illiterate girl, 
she could not write her story, as did 
Mrs. Rowlandson. The’ Bradleys 
were young people, just starting in 
life, and did not know how to take 
advantage of favorable circumstances 
as did the Dustins. Neither was 
there the opportunity. Mrs. Dustin 
returnéd in spectacular triumph with 
the bloody scalps of her captors 
before the ashes of her home were 
cool, and while public wrath was at 
fever heat. When Mrs. Bradley re- 
turned to her ruined home, the story 
was old, and she was but one of 
many. But although the historian 
gives her scant nofice, hers is one of 
the most thrilling stories in Provin- 
cial History. 








COURTING BY THE CLOCK 
By Mary Rolofson 


Tom’s train gets in at 2:13 
When everything goes right, 
And in four minutes and a half 
He’s sure to be in sight. 
He rings the bell at 2:19; 
I’m on hand, never fear, 
For Tom’s train goes at three o’clock, 
And Tom’s the engineer. 


There’s such a lot to talk about! 
Tom can’t come every day, 

And thirty minutes now and then 
Goes such a little way! 

I sit where I can see the clock, 
And Tom contentedly 

Keeps one eye on his big gold watch 
And keeps one eye on me. 


How fast that minute hand does go! 
How fast our tongues go, too! 

We let no minutes go to waste 
The minutes are so few! 

lf Tom were slow of speech, alas! 
The clock would win the race; 

But Tom’s not slow—O, he’s all right, 
He’s equal to the pace. 


2:45! I hear a sigh, 
But I don’t say a word; 
I keep on talking hard and fast 
As though I had not heard 
2:48! away goes watch 
To pocket out of sight; 
It takes both hands to say goodbye 
When people say it right. 


‘“‘Goodbye, goodbye,” and off goes Tom. 
Sometimes he has to run. 

I stand and watch him from the door 
And laugh to see the fun. 

He won’t be late. He never fails. 
I do not have a fear. 

So comes and goes, my dear old Tom— 
My sweetheart engineer. 














NEW HAMPSHIRE NECROLOGY 


HON. JOHN C. PEARSON 


John Couch Pearson, who died at his home 
in Penacook August 20, was born in West 
Boscawen, now Webster, May 25, 1835, the 
only child of Nathan and Eliza (Couch) Pear- 
son. His early life was spent in Webster as 
a farmer, sheep raiser and merchant. Since 
1876 he had resided in Penacook. During 
his active business career he held, among 
other positions, those of trustee of the Merri- 
mack County Savings bank, director of the 
Republican Press association, president of the 
Rumford Printing company, director of the 





Hon. John C. Pearson 


Concord Street railway and director of the 
Concord Axle works. An ardent Republican 
in politics he had served both Webster and 
Boscawen in the legislature and in 1889 was 
state senator from the ninth district. He 
served many terms as moderator and select- 
man of Boscawen and was for some years 
commissioner of Merrimack county. One 
trait of his character was made manifest in 
the sympathy and consideration for the poor 
and unfortunate which he showed as town and 
county officer, and the causes of religion and 
education found in him an active friend. He 
did much toward bringing about the construc- 
tion of the Boscawen and Penacook water 
works system; took great interest in the Old 
Home celebrations of both Webster and Bos- 
cawen and in the erection of memorial tzblets 
on the historic sites of the latter town; and 





in general could be relied upon to display true 
public spirit on all occasions. 

Mr. Pearson married, Nov. 27, 1856, 
Elizabeth 8. Colby of Warner, who died in 
1905. Their children were Carrie E., who 
died in 1882; Edward N., of Concord, secre- 
tary of state of New Hampshire; John Walter, 
of Dorchester, Mass., division engineer of the 
Taunton division of the New Haven railroad 
system; and Harlan C., of Concord, editor 
of the Monitor and S'‘atesmam. Eleven 
grandchildren also survive. 


DR. FRANK W. PAGE 


Frank Wilfred Page, M. D., born in Wilton, 
N. H., August 21, 1843; died at his home on 
Marlboro St., in Boston, August 3, 1911. 

His father, Lemuel W. Page, a native of 
Vermont, removed to Burlington in that state 
when the son was two years of age, and there 
he was educated, being graduated from the 
University of Vermont in 1864. He had 
previously begun the study of medicine, and 
continued it in a physician’s office and at the 
College of Physicians and Surgeons, New 
York city. In 1866 he received the degree 
of M. D. from the University of Vermont. 

From 1866 to 1878 he was engaged in 
private practice in St. Peter, Minn., and 
Brandon, Vt., specializing in mental and 
nervous diseases. He was then for two years 
assistant physician and superintendent of 
the McLean Hospital for the Insane at Somer- 
ville, and from 1880 to 1885 was resident phy- 
sician and superintendent of the Adams 
Nervine Asylum, Jamaica Plain. In 1885 he 
declined rcélection and for twelve years 
resumed private practice in Boston. In 1897 
he was appointed superintendent of the 
Vermont Insane Asylum at Waterbury, 
where he remained for two years. From 1898 
to 1900, also, he was professor of mental dis- 
eases at the medical department of the Uni- 
versity of Vermont, returning in the latter 
year to his Boston practice. 

July 15, 1903, he married Christina D. 
Barbey, a well known public speaker, who 
survives. 


REV. GEORGE M. CURL 


Rev. George M. Curl, born in Elkhart Co., 
Ind., October 6, 1848, died of heart disease at 
the Eagle Hotel, Concord, N. H., August 17, 
1911. 

Mr. Curl prepared for the ministry in 
the West, and joined the Northwestern M. E. 
Conference at Sioux Falls, Iowa, in 1873, but 
came to New Hampshire in 1878, first supply- 
ing the church at New Ipswich. In 1882-84 
he was pastor at Littleton, going from there 
to Claremont in 1885, remaining three years. 
He went to the Methodist church at Great 
Falls (Somersworth) in 1888, was transferred 
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to the Vermont Conference and was pastor 
at St. Johnsbury in 1889-91, was transferred 
back to the New Hampshire Conference and 
became pastor of the Baker Memorial Church 
at Concord 1892-95. He was presiding elder 
of the Concord district in 1896. During 
1897-99 he was stationed at Garden street, 
Lawrence; was presiding elder of the Man- 
chester district in 1900-02, presiding elder of 
the Concord district again 1903-08, and 
became pastor of the Claremont church, his 
last charge, in 1909. 

He had served for a time in the Union army 
in the Civil War, was prominent in Grand 
Army circles, and Chaplain of the State En- 
campment at the time of his decease. 

He stood in the front rank of the clergy- 
men of his denomination in the state, and was 
universally esteemed and respected. He was 
married September 17, 1775, to Miss H. Abbie 
Whipple of North Charlestown, who survives 
him, together with three sons whom he has 
educated and seen grow to man’s estate and 
become well located in places of influence 
in the world. These are A. Royal Curl, a 
teacher in Tilton Seminary; Charles M., a 
teacher in the Manchester schools, and 
Mervin J., a teacher in State College, Pa. A 
daughter died in childhood. He is also sur- 
vived by a brother and four sisters, living in 
the West. 


MAJ. OTIS C. WYATT 


Otis C. Wyatt, a prominent citizen of 
Northfield and G. A. R. veteran, died at the 


New Hampshire Necrology 


Soldiers’ Home in Tilton, August 15, 1911, 
after a long illness. 

He was a native of Sanbornton, born April 
1, 1837, and was engaged in the meat business 
at Manchester, and later at Hanover, before 
the outbreak of the Civil War in which he 
served first in the First N. H. Volunteers, and 
subsequently in the N. H. Battalion of the 
First R. I. Cavalry. He was distinguished 
for gallantry, saw severe service; was pro- 
moted to the rank of Major, and in the engage- 
ment at Back Roads where he commanded 
his regiment, was severely wounded, as he 
was again at Rude’s Hill. 

Major Wyatt was for many years a mem- 
ber of the board of supervisors in Northfield 
and from 1883 until 1911 he held the office 
of moderator. In the session of 1895-96 he 
represented his town in the state legislature. 
He had been selectman and a member of the 
school committee. He joined Franklin lodge, 
6, A. F. & A. M., at Lebanon, in 1860, 
and became a charter member of Doric lodge, 
78, of Tilton, when it was instituted. He was 
a member of Friendship grange and was a 
prominent member of the M. E. church. At 
the time of his death he was a member of the 
board of managers of the Soldiers’ home. He 
had been President of the N. H. Veterans’ 
Association and department Commander of 
the G. A. R. 

He married, June 12, 1859, Susan Maria 
Torr of Newmarket, who survives, as do two 
brothers, George of Tilton, and David of 
Providence, R. I. 





EDITOR AND PUBLISHER’S NOTES 


People in some sections of the state not 
excepting even the city of Concord, are being 
defrauded by canvassers originally put in the 
field by the so-called Granite State Magazine 
of Manchester, an alleged monthly publica- 
tion, issued occasionally, who convey the idea 
that [they are at work for the GRANITE 
Montu iy and secure subscriptions upon that 
understanding. The public should be on guard 
against such fraud, and every subscriber be 
sure that he gets a printed receipt in the 
name of the GRANITE MonrTHLY simply, if he 
does not wish to be imposed upon. 





The elegant new building of the New Hamp- 
shire Historical Society, in Concord, which 
has been in process of construction for the 
last two years or more, is now approaching 
completion, and the expectation is that it 


will be formally dedicated before winter sets 
in. It is the finest structure of the kind in 
the country, and the costliest in proportion 
to size, with the possible exception of the 
Shedd library at Alstead. 





A striking illustration of the power of labor 
organizations in politics is afforded in the 
outcome of the primary election in Concord, 
on the 10th inst. when Mayor Charles J. 
French, the labor leader, a candidate for a 
third term, received more votes than were 
cast for his three opponents altogether. 





The attention of subscribers for the GRANITE 
MonTHLY in arrears, is called to the inside 
cover page opposite. It is hoped that they 
will take due notice and govern themselves 
accordingly. 
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